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If this play indicates to us how even the tra- 
ditions of sacred history in the fifteenth century 
had been drawn into the circle of ordinary 
secular life, there are others which show that 
the realistic sense of the middle classes did not 
stop here. Sacred history to them had become 
not only secular, it had become local. Every 
crucifix in the German land was a Golgotha, 
every cathedral in a German town was a Jeru- 
salem, every baptismal font was a Jordan, in 
which at any time the figure of the Saviour 
might be seen, bowing down before the erect 
form of John, while from above would be 
heard the word : " This is my son, in zvhom I 
am -well pleased." The most remarkable 
example of this blending of the secular with 
the religious, the local with the universal, the 
ephemeral with the eternal, which gives to 
most productions of this period such a weird 
fascination and power, is a play which seems 
to have been produced at Wismar on the 
Baltic in the year 1464. This play, also, begins 
with the resurrection of Christ, but the resur- 
rection takes place not in Jerusalem, but in the 
good old town of Wismar itself. Pilate, who 
appears as the type of a crafty, strongheaded, 
stately burgomaster, hears a rumor that 
Christ's followers intend to steal his body, 
therefore he details four soldiers to watch the 
grave, one to the north, one to the south, one 
to the east, and one to the west. They behave 
very much like the traditional stage policemen, 
clatter with their swords, threaten to smash 
anyone who would dare to come near them, 
and then go quietly to sleep, having first made 
an arrangement with the night-watchman, who 
is stationed on the steeple of the cathedra), to 
look out for them. The watchman sees a ves- 
sel approaching on the Baltic (to heighten the 
realistic effect the names of two islands at the 
entrance of the harbor of Wismar are men- 
tioned). He tries to awaken the soldiers, but 
in vain. Then he hears the dogs barking, and 
calls out the midnight hour. And now, amid 
the singing of angels and a sudden earthquake, 
Jesus arises and sings : 

" Nu synt alle dynke vullenbracht 

de dar vor in der ewicheit wcren bedacht. 
dat ik des bitteren dodes scholde sterven, 
unt deme mynschen gnade wedder vorwerven." 

It would be easy to multiply these examples. 



It might be mentioned how, towards the end 
of this play, Lucifer summons the various trades 
of the town before him and makes them con- 
fess their most secret sins ; the baker his using 
too much yeast in the bread, the shoemaker 
his selling sheepskin for Cordovan leather, 
the innkeeper his adulteration of the wine, and 
so forth. One might point out that the scene 
where Judas accepts the thirty pieces of silver 
is used as an opportunity to crack jokes about 
the debasement of the currency. One might 
refer to the fact that the biblical report that 
John outran Peter to the sepulchre, is turned, 
in some of these plays, into a regular running 
match between the two apostles. But enough 
has been said to illustrate the fact that the 
realism which from the Van Eycks down to 
Albrscht Durer was the distinguishing fea- 
ture of German art, was also a most pronounced 
characteristic of the German drama of this 
period. This realism, together with the bold 
individuality of the lyrical, the satirical ag- 
gressiveness of the descriptive poetry, has 
stamped this entire age as one great battle 
against traditional views of life, as the first 
war in Christian history for the independence 
and elevation of the masses, for the delivery 
of the individual conscience and intellect. 

Kuno Francke. 

Harvard University. 



A STUDY OF THE VERSIFICATION 

AND RIMES IN HUGO'S "HER- 

NANI." 

On page 146 et seq. of his ' Traite' general de 
Versification francaise,' M. Becq de Fouqui- 
eres gives us some data concerning the com- 
parative frequency of the different types of the 
classic Alexandrine line in Racine, and the 
degree of importance which its romantic varia- 
tion assumes in Hugo's ' Legendes des 
si&cles.' With regard to the last-named point, 
however, the figures given there are extreme- 
ly unsatisfactory, because of their incomplete- 
ness. Only seven types of the classic verse 
(making 72$), and two types of the romantic 
line (making 7%), are mentioned ; the remain- 
ing 21$ of lines are left to be supplied by the 
reader's imagination. Notwithstanding the 
importance of a definite knowledge as to the 
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relative proportion of classic and romantic 
lines which the master-workman of the Alex- 
andrine verse unconsciously employed, the 
page above referred to is to my knowledge 
the only place where a systematized answer to 
the question has been attempted. The classi- 
fication of all of Hugo's Alexandrines would 
perhaps be a useless task. Quite as satisfac- 
tory an answer, it would seem to me, might 
be obtained by subjecting a certain limited 
portion of the poet's work at different stages 
in his long career to a microscopic test. 
Whatever accusations may have been brought, 
and often .justly, against our author, it has 
been conceded by all that he was the absolute 
master of his language. His rhythmical in- 
tuition guided his hand to mingle classic and 
romantic elements in such just proportions, 
that even so great an admirer of the harmony 
of classic verse as M. Becq de Fouquieres 
is forced to say: "La revolution romantique 
se trouve done Ugitimee par la puissance de 
V effet obtenu." But was that musical ideal, of 
which, perhaps, the poet was himself not con- 
scious, the same throughout the whole of his 
busy life ? Or do his later productions show a 
keener ear and surer workmanship ? M. 
Becq de Fouquieres limits his observations 
to the tragedies of Racine, which he calls 
"Part classique dans sa forme la plus par- 
faite," and to the 'Legendes des siecles,' "Part 
romantique dans sa forme la plus libre." 

It is with this question in mind that I ven- 
ture to publish the following classification of 
the romantic lines in Hernani. Some thirty 
years lie between it and the models of M. 
Becq de Fouquieres. We shall scarcely 
feel inclined to criticise him, when on page 
102 of his work we find the statement that 
three-fourths of Hugo's lines are still classic, 
and on page 129, that four-fifths of them still 
follow the old models. Yet nothing but abso- 
lute certainty can satisfy the student with 
reference to any question of scientific interest. 

In the following account* the metres are ar- 
ranged in the order of most frequent occur- 
rence. Some of the verses are not entirely 

*The verses are numbered consecutively throughout the 
play, as they will be found in an edition of " Hernani " to be 
published shortly by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. The head- 
ings (3 — 5 — 4, etc.) denote the number of syllables in each of 
the three rhythmic elements of the romantic line. 



free from doubt, inasmuch as they admit of 
different modes of scansion. In all such cases 
I have been led by the sense and syntax of the 
line. 

3 5 4 (105 times) : 

2 9> 35; 63, 94, 129, 162, 166, 174, 181, 183, 191, 
216, 234, 243, 250, 260, 264, 282, 283, 339, 351, 
366, 412, 415, 442, 469, 474, 478, 481, 485, 500, 

509, 512. 5 28 . 549. 559, 569, 574, 59i, 665, 679, 
704, 722, 751, 793, 817, 820, 839, 848, 896, 934, 
978, 1012, 1029, 1035, 1047, 1051, 1052, 1064, 
1087, 1106, 1110, 1124, 1182, 1237, 1247, 1252, 
1255, 1284, 1356, 1425, 1453, 1455, 1470, 1477, 
1482, 1491, 1504, 1525, 1571, 1572, 1586, 1588, 
1593, 1601, 1667, 1694, 1703, 1717, 1736; 1770, 
1778, 1813, 1818, 1827, 1849, 1894, 1899, 1902, 
1909, 2040, 2080, 2092, 2146, 2150. 

3 6 3 (78 times) : 

42, 70, 112, 128, 133, 140, 152, 153, 187, 200, 218, 
239, 367, 37o, 420, 462, 466, 467, 518, 524, 550, 
I 55 6 , 566, 568, 573, 586, 601, 605, 608, 611, 651, 
i 719, 752, 804, 806, 812, 874, 925, 946, 964, 1001, 
1037, 1095, 1101, 1181, 1203, 1218, 1298, 1302, 
1328, 1344, 1349, 1401, 1413. J 5°6, 1507, 1508, 
1566, 1594, 1617, 1629, 1658, 1661, 1720, 1734, 
1749, 1869, 1870, 1888, 1903, 1973, 1984, 2042, 
2053, 2058, 2065, 21 18, 2139. 

4 5 3 (7° times) : 

48, 60, 92, I03, 127, 142, I55, 160, 164, I73, 222, 

315, 335, 357, 359, 381, 409, 499, 5^9, 5 2 6, 604, 
617, 620, 640, 652, 721, 822, 891, 945, 956, 991, 
992, 1074, 1094, 1161, 1163, 1234, 1277, 1283, 
1331, 1388, 1391, 1409, 1444, i486, 1493, 1499, 
1561, 1677, 1693, 1721, 1741, 1774, 1782, 1797, 
1822, 1836, 1858, 1881, 1923, 1980, 1995, 2018, 
2029, 2052, 2112, 2131, 2133, 2138, 2159. 

4 4 4 (69 times) : 

39, 49, 99> I21 < I2 5, 147, 149. T 59, r 72, 182, 196, 
208, 227, 297, 346, 395, 419, 423, 450, 454, 463, 
493, 529, 595, 624, 642, 664, 675, 681, 688, 701, 
720, 761, 810, S43, S77, 961, 1026, 1075, 1104, 
1120, 1126, 1134, 1146, 1175, 1186, 1211, 1267, 
1351, 1364, 1419, 1424, 1439, 1443, 1458, 1478, 
1483, 1639, 1657, 1716, 1769, 1809, 1848, 1885, 
1920, 1927, 1961, 1975, 2134. 

2 6 4 (56 times) : 

38, 41, 86, 146, 203, 267, 307, 344, 371, 377, 384, 
468, 521, 571, 646, 746, 750, 759, 803, 805, 853, 
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858, 890, 940, 942, 984, 1015, 1024, 1028, 1127, 
1129, 1193, 1212, 1215, 1232, 1250, 1322, 1358, 
1377, 1461, 1592, 1630, 1648, 1649, 1662, 1665, 
1714, 1743. 1753. 1789, 1829, 1838, 1982, 2036, 
2077, 2086. 

4 6 2 (26 times) : 

8, 101, 313, 532, 548, 584, 586, 706, 762, 768, 791, 
834, 873, 926, 1030, 1050, 1 105, 1313, 1553, 1554, 
1817, 1873, 1886, 1887, 2038, 2144. 

2 5 5 (8 times) : 

4, 290, 293, 464, 763, 1495, 1559, 1882. 

• 3 4 5 (7 times) : 

506, 911, 1578, 1581, 1746, 1954, 2010. 

5 3 4 (7 times) : 

34, 826, 849, 857, 1366, 1370, 1474. 

5 4 3 (6 times) : 

25, 737, 859, 1521, 1895, 2045. 

1 6 5 (6 times) : 

290, 340, 798, 989, 131 1, 1970. 

4 3 5 (4 times) : 

317, 841, 913, 1337. 

5 '5 2 (4 times) : 

365, 647, 660, 1725. 

No examples are found of the two types 5 — 
2 — 5, and 5 — 6 — 1. There occur, however, the 
following variations of the romantic line, for 
which M. Becq de Fouquieres makes no pro- 
vision. 

2 7 3 (44 times) : 

143, 185, 209, 296, 332, 385, 455, 456, 475, 497, 
508, 534, 668, 680, 699, 747, 773, 814, 825, 887, 
889, 921, 952, 990, 1005, 1119, 1123, 1135, 1 145, 
1314, 1341, 1432, 1522, 1627, 1688, 1701, 1705, 
1740, 1883, 1919, 1921, 1950, 1957, 2020. 

3 7 2 (28 times) : 

324, 443, 522, 552, 567, 654, 655, 727, 790, 835, 
879, 919, 957, 967, 1029, 1038, 1045, 1084, 1140, 
1141, 1155, 1195, 1281, 1306, 1310, 1315, 1765, 
2069. 

1 7 4 (21 times) : 

16, 167, 319, 350, 444, 731, 1020, 1032, 1086, 1185, 
1245, 1286, 1299, 1541, 1647, 1867, 1876, 1987, 
2115. 2137, 2147. 

1 8 3 (7 times) : 

671, 1093, 1369, 1387, 1591, 1631, 2149. 

2 8 2 (6 times) : 

258, 555, i°9 6 > T2 54, 1333. 1620. 

3 8 1 (once) : — 22. 



Thus it appears that there are, in all, 553 
romantic Alexandrines, or lines consisting of 
three rhythmic elements, in " Hernani." The 
result differs in some respects from that 
obtained by M. Becq de Fouquieres. The 
two romantic types which he found of most 
frequent occurrence were 4 — 4 — 4 (5$) and 
3—5 — 4 (2%). In "Hernani " the type 3—5—4 
occurs oftenest (4.8$), followed by 3 — 6—3 
(3.6$), and 4—5—3 and 4— 4— 4 (each 3.2%). 
The total number of romantic lines is about 
one-fourth, or 25.3$, which agrees with the 
results of M. Becq de Fouquieres. Of the 
remaining 1613 classic verses a number can 
however not be called truly classic Alexand- 
rines, although they consist of four rhythmic 
elements. In many, the principal caesura 
does not coincide with the hemistich, but falls 
after the first or third rhythmic element. Often 
the cause of this irregularity is the overflow, 
or some other complication of syntax. This 
takes place in lines 27, 28, 186, 288, 418, 434, 
472, 477, 509, 68 9, 847, 897, 899, 910, 939, 965, 
986, 1003, 1045, 1068, 1097, 1169, 1318, 1353, 

1357, i3 6 3, i3 6 5, H84, i5H, 1555, 1584, 1605, 
1675, 1689, 1698, 17 19, 1722, 1740, 1776, 1780, 
1784, 1819, 1833, l8 39, 1846, 1863, 1872, 1907, 
1917, 1924, 1939, 1951, 2037, 2059, 2121, 2157. 
In other cases the irregularity is caused by the 
dialogue, which in classic verse divided the 
lines usually at the hemistich ; here this divi- 
sion may fall anywhere within the line ; com- 
pare lines 75, 207, 215, 609, 610, 618, 1011, 1147, 
1166, 1176, 1204, 1208, 1229, 1233, 1254, 1265, 
1350, I37i, 1378, I43 1 , 1636, 1676, 1702, 1766, 
1787, 1815, 1841, 1859, 1972, 1983, 2009, 2022, 
2047, 2051, 2090, 2125. 
The rimes are distributed as follows : 

sufficient rimes 482, 

rich rimes 532, 

over-rich rimes 69. 
Denoting the vowel by v, the consonant(s) by 
c and the unaccented syllable of the feminine 
rime by e, we find the following proportions : 
v : v 48, ve : ve 8, ve : vc 127, vce : vce 299 ; cv : 
cv 89, eve : eve 45, eve : eve 234, cvee : evee 
164; vcv : vcv 12, veve: veve 7, veve: veve 23, 
vevee : vevee 16. 

Besides these, there are eleven very rich 
rimes which are not contained in this classifi- 
cation, viz.: evev 711, 1419, 1723, 1853; eveve 
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1109, cvcvc 1291, 2013; and cvcvce 1497, 1577, 
1581, 1789. 

While the rich rimes are of most frequent 
occurrence (sufficient rimes 44.5$, rich rimes 
49.1$, over-rich rimes 6.3$), it cannot be said 
that the play shows that love for rich and 
over-rich rimes which became one of the 
characteristics of the Romantic school. It is 
seen that vce, a merely sufficient feminine 
rime, is the type recurring oftenest, followed 
by the masculine rime cvc. Hugo is however 
a great artist in selecting his rime-words, and 
even his feeblest rimes usually contain strong 
and full vowels. Of the 48 sufficient rimes 35 
are in oi, 5 in ui, 3 in eu, 2 in ieu and only 1 
each in ou, if and i. 

John E. Matzke. 
Indiana University. 



THE PRONUNCIA TION OF THE GER- 
MAN STAGE. 

I accede with pleasure to the suggestion of 
Professor Brandt, and subjoin the rules for 
pronunciation which were in force in the royal 
theatres while I was in Berlin. They were 
issued by Count von Hochberg, Chef des 
preussischen koniglichen Schauspiels und 
General-Intendant der koniglichen Schau- 
spiele in Berlin. I have no means of knowing 
how generally these rules were promulgated 
or enforced in the other royal theatres of Han- 
over, Cassel und Wiesbaden, which, like that 
at Berlin, are directly under the Ministerium 
des koniglichen Hauses. The present direc- 
tions were only intended to be provisional and 
are confined to one letter of the alphabet. At 
the same time the Count von Hochberg as- 
sured me that he purposed extending them. 

I intended to make these rules the basis of 
a paper on the stage pronunciation of German, 
but like so many plans it has been displaced 
by other engrossing work. The question of 
pronunciation in the theatres is one of fact, 
and can be established by careful observation 
or inquiry. Professor Brandt's statement 
that there is a standard German pronuncia- 
tion among the cultivated, based upon that of 
the stage, which is the same as exhibited in 
his grammar, seemed to me made with too 
great positiveness. As a result of observation 



which I had sought to make carefully and ac- 
curately in Berlin, Munich, Zurich, Leipsic, 
Dresden, Frankfort and Weimar, I had formed 
the opinion which I expressed, that there is 
no uniform stage pronunciation of German 
and that in one theatre there is a variety of 
pronunciation among the different actors of 
the same company. I regret that my experi- 
ence did not include the famous Burg Theatre 
in Vienna, which is usually held to be unap- 
proached in Germany in the perfection of its 
art. A letter of inquiry which I addressed to 
Munich asking whether any standard of pro- 
nunciation had been prescribed for that stage 
was answered: " Every member of our court 
theatre must in a certain degree be the master 
of his own delivery (Vortragsmeister), that is, 
before his entrance into the union of our art- 
institution, he must have learned a clear and 
correct pronunciation of German. Finally, it 
is the task of our Rigisseur to exert his in- 
fluence to maintain a uniform and artistic 
mode of speech and to correct at once any 
false accents." This of course leaves untouch- 
ed what constitutes correct speech. 

Behagel (' Die deutsche Sprache ' p. 57) 
after speaking of the variety of pronunciation 
of g in different localities, now as/, now as ch, 
and now as a stop, says "no one of them is 
recognized as alone correct. The same holds 
of ng at the end of a word, which, in many 
localities, is pronounced as nk, e. g., der Gank, 
der Sprnnk (for Gang and Sprung)." — He 
goes on to say that in one field the necessity 
for a uniform pronunciation has already led to 
unity but by no means to an absolute one, that 
is, in the case of the German theatre. This 
authoritative factor has decided that,§-is to be 
pronounced as in the French garder, gonfalon, 
guipure. Behagel does not state whether 
g is to have this pronunciation under all cir- 
cumstances, but seems to imply it. This of 
course is not the pronunciation of g as k which 
Professor Brandt lays down, and illustrates 
anew the fact that the usage of the stage may 
be differently interpreted. ' In the case of the 
Meininger, Behagel says the pronunciation 
of one and the same actor is not uniform. 

Benedix, who busied himself with the stage 
either as director or play-wright throughout 
his entire life, gives in "Der miindliche Vor- 
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